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| Mestewabilia, 


E first October Revue des Deux Mondes 

has an essay by M. Pierre de Nolhac 
on Petrarch’s love of Virgil. Two or three 
of the points he makes may interest our 
readers, speaking as he does with the author- 
ity of the first student of the marginalia | 
written by Petrarch in that famous manu- | 
script which has recently been reproduced in | 
facsimile to the delight of the lovers of the 
two poets. To its fly-leaf, we all remember, 
were consigned note of the death-days of the 
friends nearest to Petrarch’s heart, and 
among them is that mention of the death of 
Laura, and her praise, which is our one | 
authority for believing that she has real | 
existence. Petrarch’s deep and devout | 
study of Virgil had drawn him away from | 
some common medieval interpretations, In 
particular, he had quite disengaged his mind 
from any view of Virgil as a magician; and 
—a much further advance towards modern 
understanding—had come to reject also the 
cherished belief in the prophetic value of the 
celebrated: passage in the Fourth Eclogue, a 
rejection the more notable because in it, as 
M. de Nolhac points out, he was daring to 
set himself against the authority, to him so 
weighty, of St. Augustine. Petrarch is 
thus seen to be in some respects nearer to 
ourselves in his estimate of Virgil than he 
is to the men of letters of his own or earlier 
times. He differs from us, and is ranged 
with them, in his sense of a hidden, sym- 
bolized meaning throughout the Roman 
poet’s work—‘‘ a sort of light,’’ he calls it, 
“hidden under each word as under a veil of 
poetry—the rich truth of thought expressed 
by his divine pen.’”? No doubt, in the 
Measure in which he and his contemporaries 
sought and found hidden moral meanings in 
the works of antiquity and in Virgil pre- 
eminently so, they were mistaken. Never- 
theless, it may be questioned whether the 








| certain significances which the 


| defined, were nevertheless real. 


| modern reader is not in some degree on his 
| side also mistaken in that he is obtuse to 


medizeval 
mind perceived and which, though in the 
Middle Ages exaggerated and greatly over- 
M. de Nol- 
hac concludes with Petrarch’s criticism, 
somewhat in the vein of an editor of our 
own day, of the great Carthaginian episode— 
vindicating the character of Dido both in 


, itself by unimpeached tradition, and also on 


the ground of the chronological impossibility 
of the encounter between her and Aeneas. 


A NOTE in the Journal of the Ministry of 

Agriculture tells us that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Bristol University 
has been, on behoof of the Ministry, for the 
past two years and a half, conducting elab- 
orate experiments towards the control of 
moles. An area of about 2,500 square yards 
in mole-infested land in Ashton Park near 
Bristol, was enclosed by a trench one yard 
wide and one foot six inches deep. Fine- 
mesh wire was set up inside the trench, 
turned into the soil so as to prevent moles 
from getting either out of or into the area, 
and raised to a height of two feet six inches 
above the level of the ground. Further there 
were barbed wire obstructions against inroads 
by sheep and deer. The agents used for 
extermination were baits prepared with 
Red Squill and gas (Cyanogas and Horo). 
Both were first applied in April, 1928, the red 
squill both as liquid and as powder, At 
intervals the fresh molehills were levelled 
down—on the whole decreasing in number— 
till in December there were none to level. 
In January 1929 the wire-netting was re- 
moved, and, though moles were active out- 
side the area, this had not been re-infected in 
January 1930. Before lifting the wire- 
netting the experimenters dug out every 
visible mole run, but no dead mole was 
found, and it is conjectured that red squill 
acts on moles as it does on rats, and drives 
them to search for water, for which they 
would have to go much deeper than the 
surface runs. ‘‘ Old mole canst work i’ the 
earth so fast?’”’ What a delving and 
scurrying must there not have been in that 
plot! The conclusion come to was that gas 
rather drove the moles awav. than destroyed 
them, and that red squill was an effective 
exterminator for badly-infected areas, though 
the preparation of the baits and their inser- 
tion require considerable skill and care. But, 
with all its limitations, trapping is still 
held, in the hands of an experienced person, 
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to be quite satisfactory, and, where there 


is sufficient work to justify it, the employ- | 


ment of the professional mole catcher is what 
is still recommended. 

Under ‘ Marketing Notes’ we were inter- 
ested in those on the Apple Industry of Nova 
Scotia, a neat example of attempt at closer 
organization. The suggestion is the creation 
of a Consolidated Fruit Company which 
should at its inception receive State assist- 
ance in the form of a guarantee of its loan 
capital, raised for the objects necessary at 
starting. 


‘THE ‘* Annotations’ in last week’s Lancet 

offer some remarks on the sound-proof 
house at the recent Building Exhibition at 
Olympia. Closeness of construction and 
choice of material would seem to have fur- 
nished the lines of experiment—the materials 
being African mahogany (closely fitted 
panels); cork parquetry; Canadian spruce; 
compressed wood fibre; rubber for floors; and 
insulating bricks. The most interesting de- 
vice in construction was carried out in the 
Canadian spruce, viz., an arrangement of 
three parallel partitions, which are said to 
be water-proof as well as sound-proof. The 
house as described would, one imagines, have 
its rooms effectively insulated so far as noise 
from within goes; but the problem of secur- 
ing ventilation without letting in the roar of 
the world without seems not to have been 
solved. We have often wondered whether 
the physicist of the future will not find some 
more intimate, invisible remedy which coun- 
ters the sound-vibrations in themselves, Our 
time has discovered secrets of transmission ; 
perhaps posterity will discover secrets of 
stopping. 


WRITER in the Deutscshe Rundschau 

for last month seeks to persuade us all 
of the harm which recollection of minute 
grievances and mishaps does to the memory. 
We cannot quite follow where he seems to 
imply that it would be good for us to redress 
attention, and thereby memory, by cultivat- 
ing stronger consciousness of and_ explicit 
gratitude for well-being when this is our por- 
tion. But perhaps he is right when he says 
that ‘‘A capacity for joyousness is, first of 
all, the condition of a power to see things 
truly. A good memory is possible only to 
the attentive person; for memory is not a 
tablet, but an ever working fulness of power, 
a source of) activity, which, if it is to retain 
things must put forth and keep a good grip 
upon them.”’ It is also very much a ques- 
tion of proportion in bestowal of attention: 
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the less we lay stress on ourselves the more 
weight of memory do we apply to impress 
external fact upon us. Memory, he thinks, 
being an affair of attention, is largely 
determined by impartiality and tranquillity, 
Rather a simpliste, facile doctrine perhaps. 
Lord Balfour’s notes on memory, as we read 
them in The Times of Oct. 9, rather give 
them the lie. 


Two Hundred Years Ago 





From the Universal Spectator and Weekly 
Journal, Saturday October 17, 1730. 





LONDON. 


On Sunday laft dy’d at her Houie in 
Ip{wich, Mrs. Judith Nezereau, who formerly 
kept the French Boarding-School at Black- 
Lands near Chelfea. 

The Subject of all Converfations here turns 
on Duck’s Poetry, fcarce a Family that can 
read are without them. 

On Sunday laft two of the Lord Caftle- 
main’s Sons at Eaton School, having fome 
Words with each other about going to the 
Bonfire, (made for the King’s Coronation) 
the youngeft Son {truck the eldeft with a 
Stick, and broke his Arm near the Shoulder, 
which was fet by a Surgeon at Windfor, and 
he is likely to do well. 

On Tuefday Night about Nine o’Clock 
ended the firft General Seal in Chancery, 
before Michaelmas Term, at the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Houfe in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields; in 
which a Motion was made in Favour of John 
Cummyns, Efq; Plaintiff, against the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of this City, for a 
Diftringas to go againft them, for want of 
an anf{wer to a Bill in Chancery exhibited 
by him: The Cafe being, that he being Civil 
Law Profeffor at Grefham College, with a 
Salary of 50/. per Annum, the Lord Mayor, 
&c. has not paid the fame for thefe eight 
years, as he alledges, 

We hear that his Majefty’s Ships of War 
in America will be order’d to take all the 
Spanifh Guarde Cofta’s they can meet with, 
and to treat fuch as Pirates, which are not 
commiffion’d by the King of Spain, or the 
Viceroys of Mexico and Peru, which will in 
all Probability put an entire Stop to the 
Progrefs of the thofe Pirates, who are almoft 
all commiffion’d by little Petty Governors in 
New Spain, whofe Authority for granting 
fuch Commiffions is not acknowledg’d by the 
Court of Spain. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 
LORD NELSON AT TRINIDAD, 
1805. 


Reference P.R.O., C.O. 300/6, November 
20, 1849. 


HE following anecdote is from the pen of 
a General officer, [but, it must be borne 

in mind, that he having written it in 1849 

so many years after the recorded event took 

place, it was inevitable that some inaccur- 
acies crept in.] 

In the year 1805, a French and Spanish 
squadron sailed for the West Indies, with 
objects of conquest and plunder in view. 
Lord Nelson was not long in ascertaining 
this, and was soon in pursuit of that Fleet. 
His Lordship arrived in the West Indies at 
the time the combined fleet was there, and 
which, it would appear, meditated an attack 
upon the Island of Trinidad, at that time 
under the government and military command 
of Sir Thomas Hislop, a distinguished and 
gallant officer, who, having secret intimation 
of the intentions of the fleet, lost no time in 
placing the island in a complete state of 
defence, forming also a determination to 
resist to the last extremity. 

It so happened this fleet consisted of 
exactly the same number of ships that was 
stated to compose the fleet of Lord Nelson 
when he was last heard of, but as he was con- 
sidered to be a great distance at that time 
from the West Indies, it was never contem- 
plated that he could possibly be in the West 
Indies, or in the neighbourhood of the Island 
of Trinidad. When, early one morning, the 
signal was made from the windward signal 
posts of the island of the approach of a fleet 
of men-of-war, amounting exactly in number 
to the information received of the combined 
French and Spanish squadron, which, as 
already stated, was precisely the number of 
Nelson’s fleet, the officer in charge of the 
signal-posts immediately conceiving that 
this was the combined squadron, set fire to 
all the buildings of the post, and made good 
his retreat to the Port of Spain, the capital 
of the island, after throwing all the guns 
over the precipice, and destroying the bat- 
teries. The fleet, which afterwards proved 
to be that of Nelson, conceiving from this pro- 
ceeding that the island, as had previously 


| been reported, was in possession of the enemy, 
|continued its course, and towards evening, 
when it was too dark to observe signals and 
discern objects on shore, anchored in regular 
| line of battle in the Gulf of Paria, within a 
short distance of the strong batteries, known 
'by the name of Hislop’s Advance, the flag- 
ship, the Vanguard [ Victory] being the head- 
ship, and close under a tremendous battery 
|of 32-pounders, and nearly a dozen of heavy 
mortars, one discharge of which was sufh- 
cient to have sunk several line-of-battle ships 
in a moment. In this awkward and critical 
situation, a night of anxiety [i.e. June 
6th] was passed by both parties. At length, 
it occurred to Lord Nelson to send a boat, 
well-armed and manned, to see how matters 
stood. The boat pulled cautiously towards 
the beach, where several English sentries 
happened to be posted, who were then passing 
the word to one another, and on the officer in 
command of the boat listening attentively he 
distinctly heard English voices and English 
language, on which he lustily called out, 
‘“Who’s there? Are you friends? If so, 
here is an English man-of-war’s boat coming 
on shore.”’ 

And onwards dashed the boat, and in an 
instant the Lieutenant found himself not in 
the presence of a guard of French and Span- 
iards, but in the middle of a party of the 
gallant 37th Regiment of Infantry, then 
quartered in the island, and stationed at 
Fort George. The first thing to be done was 
to apprise the Governor of this extraordinary 
circumstance, and the next after, to apprise 
the officer in command of Hislop’s Advance; 
and to prevent his firing on the British 
Fleet ; and he was fortunately prevented just 
in time to save the fleet, at all events the 
Vanguard [Victory] the flag-ship, from 
destruction, as the Officer was at the very 
moment the aide-de-camp arrived, preparing 
the fuses for the mortars, the men with 
lighted matches standing ready at the guns; 
and in a few minutes more, in all probabil- 
ity, the Vanguard [Victory] would have been 
at the bottom of the Gulf of Paria a wreck 
and the tomb of gallant Nelson, and the 
battle of Trafalgar would never have been 
fought. Instead of St. Paul’s containing the 
ashes of the gallant hero, a watery grave 
would have been his lot, and _ that, too, 
lamentable to say, accomplished by British 
guns and British soldiers. The mortifica- 
tion of Lord Nelson, on finding that he was 
deceived in the information he had had given 
to him, and had lost much valuable time in 
his pursuit of the French and Spanish fleet 
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by his coming to Trinidad, and hot finding 
the above fleet at anchor as he expected, was 
extreme. He did not lose a moment but was 
instantly under weigh again [the morning of 
June 7th.] 

The pursuit, however, ended in _ Lord 
Nelson being fairly baffled in his exertions 
to overtake the enemy, who found his way 
to the Spanish Coast, to suffer defeat by the 
glorious Victory at Trafalgar. 


E. H. FAtrBRoTHER. 


A NOTE ON MRS. BEHN AND A 
DICKENS PARALLEL. 


LTHOUGH Langbaine pointed out that 
in her plays Mrs. Behn ‘‘ borrow’d very 
much, not only from her own Country Men, 
but likewise from the French Poets,’ and 
her conveyances of plots and dialogue not 
merely from Moliére; from Middleton, Mas- 
singer, Shirley, and the older writers, but 
even from Tom Killigrew and Dryden her 
contemporaries, have been largely traced, it 
has, I think, entirely escaped notice that 
the main intrigue of her comedy, ‘ The 
False Count; or, A new Way to Play an 
Old Game,’ produced at Dorset Garden in 
the early autumn of 1682; 4to 1682; is 
taken wholesale from Antoine Montfleury’s 
‘L’ Ecole des Jaloux, ou, le Cocu volontaire,’ 
produced in January, 1664. In the French 
play the foolish husband is Santillane; his 
wife, Léonor; Dom Carlos is the Governor 
of Cadiz; and his witty servant Gusman is 
one of the chief contrivers of the scheme 
whereby Santillane is captured when on a 
pleasure cruise, and conveyed to a country 
house of Dom Carlos, which he is made to 
believe is Constantinople. Here Carlos ap- 
pears arrayed as the Great Turk. When 
Santillane objects to his wife being led off 
to the harem he is threatened with truly 
Oriental punishments. At the conclusion 
the trick is explained. The scene of ‘ The 
False Count’ is Cadiz; Don Carlos is Gov- 
ernor of Cadiz; Guzman is Gentleman to 
Carlos. Santillane has become Francisco, 
‘‘old and rich, Husband to Julia.”’ Julia 
is beloved by Don Carlos, The incidents may 
be exactly paralleled. Francisco is taken off 
to a country estate of Don Carlos, who enters 
dressed as a Sultan. The foolish old man, 
who has been captured on a galley, believes 
himself in Turkey, and protests violently 
at the favour the feigned Sultan shows his 
wife. 





The episodes which concern the False 
Count are suggested by ‘Les Précieuses 
Ridicules.’ 

In the eighteenth century ‘L’Ecole des 
Jaloux’ was occasionally played as ‘La 
Fausse Turque,’ and there was a German 
adaptation of 1679, as ‘Der  freiwillige 
Hahnrey.’ 

V. Fournel ‘Les Contemporains de 
Moliére,’ (1863), denies that ‘ L’Kcole des 
Jaloux’ was in any way suggested by Lope 
de Vega’s ‘ El Argel fingido y Renegado de 
Amor,” printed at Barcelona in 1617, and a 
comparative reading of the two plays amply 
supports his contention. 

In Mrs. Behn’s ‘Sir Patient Fancy,’ Act 
IV, (produced at Dorset Garden in 1677-8; 
4to, 1678;) the affected learned lady, The 
Lady Knowell, cries: ‘‘ What’s all this ad 
Iphicli bonis? This should be ‘‘ Quid hoc ad 
Iphicli boves?’’ Iphiclus not Iphyclus. 
This is a proverbial expression. I phiclus 
had lifted the cattle from Neleus, and they 
were recovered by Melampus, the soothsayer, 
who gave them to his brother Bias, while 
Bias was rewarded by the hand of the daugh- 
ter of Neleus. Iliad xv. 225; Scholia. 

When I edited the Works of William 
Wycherley (Nonesuch Press, 1924) I drew 


| attention to certain witty pieces of dialogue 


which are so extremely like passages in 
Dickens that one can only conclude the great 
novelist must have read these comedies. It 
will readily be remembered that in _ the 
‘ Pickwick Papers’ (chapt. xxxviii.), when 
Mr, Winkle, being at Bristol, accidentally 
finds his way into the establishment of 
** Sawyer, late Nockemorf,’? Mr. Bob Sawyer 
initiates him into various mysteries of the 
profession, 


“A lamplighter has eighteenpence a week 
to pull the night bell for ten minutes every 
time he comes round; and my boy always 
rushes into church, just before the psalms, 
when the people have got nothing to do but 
look about ’em, and calls me out, with horror 
and dismay depicted on his countenance. 
“Bless my soul,” everybody says, “ somebody 
taken suddenly ill! Sawyer, late Nockemorf, 
sent for. What a business that young man 
as! a, 


The church is traditionally said to be St. 
Augustine’s, College Green, Bristol. 

This conduct of Mr. Sawyer so nearly 
resembles the devices recommended by Par- 
son Othentick to Doctor Drench, in Lacy’s 
‘The Dumb Lady, or, The Farrier Made 
Physician,’ 4to, 1672, that it is hard to 
believe Dickens was not acquainted with this 
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old comedy. At the commencement of Act v. 
Parson Othentick merrily gives Dr. Drench 
some rules fit for a physician to observe : 

“Be sure you keep the Church strictly on 
Sundays; and i’ th’ middle o’ th’ Sermon let 
your man fetch you out in great haste, as if 
%were to a Patient; then have your small 
Agent to hire forty Porters a day to leave 
impertinent notes at your house, and let them 
knock as if ’twere upon life and death; these 
things the world takes notice of, and you’r 
eryed up for a man of great practice, and 
there’s your business done.” 

The parallel is certainly very striking. 


MontaGus SUMMERS. 


ABSTRACTS OF RAINSFORD 
WILLS. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE LINE (cont.). 


Epwarp RartnsrorpD, of Gubshill, gentle- 
man, whose will is dated 1783, May 7, was 
the younger son of William Rainsford. He 
married Mary Squire and died s.p. After 
Mary Rainsford’s death the property went to | 
his nephew Edward. 


This is the last will and testament of me { 
Edward Ransrorp of Gubshill in the parish | 
of Tewkesbury in the Co: of Gloster, gentle- | 
man, for the disposal of that estate in the | 
world which it hath pleased God to bless me | 
with, First I will and direct that all my | 
debts and funeral expences shall be fully paid | 
and satisfied and I give to my dear wife the | 
free use and enjoyment of all my household | 
furniture and also the interest income and | 
produce of all my ready money and money | 
that I have already placed out at interest for | 
and during the term of her natural life, also 





I give to son and daughter of my said wife’s 
kinsman Mr, Thos. Chadwick one of my exe- 
cutors hereinafter named £20 a piece to be 
paid at the same time and I give and divise 
unto my nephew Edward Ransford all that 
my messuage or tenement with the land and 
appurtenances belonging thereto situate lyin 
and being at Gubshill in the parish a 
Tewkesbury aforesaid to hold to him the said 
Edward Ransford his heirs and assigns for 
ever from and immediately after the decease 
of my said wife upon whom the said premises 
were settled in jointure during her life pre- 
vious to our intermarriage he the said Kd- 
ward Ransford his heirs and assigns paying 


| to Samuel the youngest son of the said Isaac 


Straford the sum of one hundred pounds 
which I give to him to be paid as soon as 
he shall have attained the age of 21 years 
and all the rest and residue of my goods 
chattles and personal estate of what kind or 
sort so ever not herein before disposed of and 
remaining after payment of my debts funeral 
expences and legacies I give & bequeath unto 
my dear friends and relations the Reverend 
Samuel Dunscombe, the said Thomas Chad- 
wick and Isaac Straford equally divided be- 
tween them share and share alike and hereby 
revoking all former wills and testamentary 
dispositions by me at any time made. I nom- 
inate & appoint them the said Samuel Duns- 
combe, Thos, Chadwick and Isaac Straford 
joint executorg of this my last will and tes- 
tament contained in 2 sheets of paper 
anexed together to the first of the same 
sheets set my hand & to the last my hand 
and seal this 7th day of May in the year 
of our Lord, 1783. 
Epwarp RaNnsForp. 


Signed sealed published and declared by 


Igive tomy late brother Thomas Ransford’s | the testator Edward Ransford as and for his 
son John who is now abroad beyond the| last will and testament in the presence of us 
seas, in case he shall return home at any | who at his request and in his presence and in 
time before or within 7 years next after the | that of each other have subscribed our names 


death of my said wife, she surviving me but | 
not otherwise and to Thomas son of the above | 
named John who is also abroad upon the | 
same condition £20 a piece to be paid to them | 
respectively at the end of one year next after | 
my said wife’s death or on their return home, 
which shall first happen. Also I give to my late | 
brother Thomas’ daughter Ann, to my cousin | 
Ann Clarke’s 3 daughters, to my late cousin | 
Joseph Straford deceased, his son and daugh- | 


as witnesses thereto. 
J. Humphreys. 
Jn. D. Humphreys. 
Chas. Freeth. 


Proved at Gloster the 2nd December, 1783, 


by Samuel Dunscombe, Thomas Chadwick & 


Isaac Straford the executors. 
Sworn at £600. 


Note.—He seals with the fleur-de-lis, which 


ter, and to my cousin Isaac Straford’s 3 sons | is also to be seen on Gubshill Manor, 1665. 
and 5 daughters to each and every of them | Several documents connected with this manor 
the sum of £20 to be paid at the end of one, bear the crest of the Rainsfords—the rein- 


year next after my said wife’s decease. Also | deer. 
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Lonepon LINE. 


The Rainsfords—the name was_ usually 
spelled Wrenford— of Longdon, Worc., about 
4 miles from Tewkesbury, were settled there 


early in the thirteenth century, if not before. | 


They were of the Cumberland stock, and bore 


the same arms as they, viz., Azure an eagle | 


displayed argent, ducally gorged or. We 
find these Wrenfords of Longdon for sev- 
eral generations acting as bailiffs for the 
land in and around Longdon belonging to the 
Abbots of Westminster Abbey. 


Admon. of Wuttiam WRrayNesrorp of 
Longdon in the Diocese of Worcester granted 
the vii. day of February in the 14th yeare of 


the reign of Queen Elizabeth to Thomas 
Wraynesford of Longdon the son. 
Surety Julin Bradshawe of the City of 


Worcester, 
No Inventory. 


JoHN Wrenrorp of Longdon, whose will | 


was proved 1618, April 28, was lord of the 
manor of Longdon. 


Ridley, sister of Nicholas, Bishop of London. 
His father was William Wrenford, above, 


and his grandfather was John Wrenford, who | 


had a grant of the manor of Longdon from 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster in 
1543. 

The second son of the John Wrenford who 
married Elizabeth Carr, Nicholas, was born 
1582, and died 1658, and his grandson, who 
was born 1661, was Bailiff of Tewkesbury 
in 1700. 


Will of John Wrenrorp of Longdon in the 
County of Worcester, Gent. Directs his body 
to be buried in Longdon Chauncell or Church. 
Mentions his house called Garninds (?) in 
the parish of Longdon, also his free lands 
in the said parish and his Farm in Church- 
end also in the said parish. Mentions his 
Wife Elizabeth and his Sons John and 
Thomas and bequeaths ‘“‘ to every other of 
his children ’’ [no names mentioned] one hun- 
dred pounds. Also mentions his Brother 
Edmond Wrenford and Cousin John Smith. 
Dated 17th January, 1616. Witnesses, John 
Mitchell & Nicholas Haywarde. 

Inventory, £644 4s. 2d. Proved 28th 
April, 1616. 

sx ndorsed on the back of Will. 
to my father’s Will. 


‘* Wittnesses 
James Gilbert & his 


Wife, my Mother, my Brothers Nicholas & 
Edmund, William Gilbert’s Wife and my 
selfe John Wrenford and Edward Allies.’’ 





He married Elizabeth , 
Carr, who was lineally descended from Alice | 





Prerogative Court of Canterbury.  Rid- 
| ley 42. 
| Will of Rowland WReENpDFoRD, servant to 
| William Rawle of London, vintner, dated 9 
| October, 1622. I bequeath to my mother £10, 
| To my eldest brother, 40s. to buy him a ring. 
—To my youngest brother James, £20.—To 
my four other brothers, £6 apiece.—To my 
four sisters, £5 apiece.—To Elizabeth Corne. 
| wall, £4, a wedding ring and another small 
gold ring set with 4small stones, which rings 
are in the keeping of him that hath my geld- 
ing to keep; also my Bible.—To Hemy 
Rawle, my master’s son, 40s., to buy him a 
| ring.—To Mary Poyner, 40s.—To Master 
Giles Parker’s maid, 10s.—To the woman 
that tends me in this my sickness, 10s.—To 
| the poor of Longdon in Worcestershire, where 
I was born, 40s.—I release to Mr. Giles 
Parker, dwelling in Fetter Lane, all he doth 
owe me; and also to Raphe Godwine, late of 
London, mercer.—To Edmund Wrendford, 
my brother, my gelding.—All the residue of 
my goods, to my friend and fellow, William 
Compton, whom I make my executor. 
(Signed) RowLanp WRENDFORD. 
Witnesses: William Rawle, 
Thomason, scr., Lawrence Welch. 
20 May, 1629. Commission to administer 
issued to William Wigg, cousin on the 
mother’s side (consobrius) to the testator, the 
| executor named being dead. 


ALFRED RANSFORD. 
East Elloe, Hunstanton. 


William 


'‘“ ROUGH MUSIC” IN 1930. —The 
| Evening Standard (Oct. 3, 1950) gave 
|a longish account of an exhibition of ‘‘ rough 
|music’’ or ‘‘ hussitting’’ at the Berkshire 
| village of Wodley, near Reading, which took 
| place on Oct. 2. It was directed against a 
husband who had been summoned at Woking- 
‘ham Police Court for cruelty to his wife, 
| and was the first exhibition of ‘‘ hussitting ” 
| there for thirty years, 

| J. M. Buttocu. 


| PARISH REGISTER ENTRIES, — The 
| following are from the Parish Registers 
| of Middleton Tyas, a North Riding village 
| about midway between Croft and Richmond: 
| Oct. 19, 1778. Bapt. Luke, Elizabeth, Jane, 
| and Mary, son and daughters of John and 
| Hannah Brown, al! at one birth. J. Watson, 
| Vicar. 

1778, Oct. 22. Mary, the youngest of the 
| four children at one birth of John and Hannah 
Brown, burd. 
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four children at one birth of John and Hannah 
Brown. 

1778, Nov. 1st. Burd. Elizabeth, the second, 
daughter, of the four children at one birth of 
John and Hannah Brown. 

1778, Nov. 6th. Burd. Jane, the third, daugh- 
ter, of the four children at one birth of John 
and Hannah Brown. 

H. ASKEw. 


HANGING LONDON.—(1) Bartholomew 
Close. These sevententh century houses 
will disappear in connexion with the exten- 
sion of ‘‘ Bart’s.’’ Little Britain has been 
acquired by the Governors of the Hospital. 
(2) Pelham Street aned Onslow Square, 
South Kensington. A large block of flats is 
being erected at this corner. 

(3) The King of Denmark, Old Bailey. This 
old three-storeyed tavern is being rebuilt, the 
quaint ‘‘ Dutch Kitchen ’’ will be retained 
in the new place. As ‘‘ The Magpie and 
Stump ’’ the house was a favourite resort 
of “the quality” in the days of public 
executions. 

J. ARDAGH. 


COTTISH SABBATH KEEPING. — In 
Scottish Notes and Queries for this 
month it is related that one John Shanks, 
apparently of a place called Nether Boddom, 
did, in the year 1704, get into great trouble 
with “‘the Session ’’ for having spread muck 
upon a Sabbath evening. His excuse before 
them was that ‘‘ the Sabbath was over before 
he began.’’ Strict enquiry was made, whereby 
it appeared that he—and three or four others 
with him—had_ set about this work at 
twilight, a little before ordinary people go to 
bed. Shanks declared that he thought it 
was not Sabbath after sunset, and so they 
all said. The Session, however, dealt with 
them as offenders,—though leniently, judging 
that they had fallen into the scandal through 
ignorance. They were to be rebuked before 
the pulpit the next Lord’s day. Supposing 
Shanks and his friends were sincere in their 
plea it is interesting both that they should 
have tried to adopt the Jewish method of 
reckoning the Sabbath and that the Session 
should have disallowed it. They seem to 
have displayed too much knowledge, rather 
than ignorance. The note throws light also 
on another religious custom of the time, in 
the case of Thomas Gordon of the same place 
who was under censure for some time, and, 
when at the point of death, was absolved 
by the minister who came to him for that 
purpose accompanied by two elders. 


4s 


1778, Oct. 28. Burd, Luke, the oldest of the | 


Readers’ Queries. 





AFTER-DINNER SPEAKING. — It ap- 

pears to be difficult to discover when 
this custom became common in Great Bri- 
tain. I am not able to find any recorded 
instance of an after-dinner speech earlier 
than 1833 when Mr. (afterwards Lord) 
Macaulay spoke at a banquet. Can any of 
your readers supply other instances? I am 
not referring to ‘‘ toasting,’’ which is a very 
old custom, but to the delivery of speeches 
when healths were proposed. 

A. FRANcIs. 


ICHARD DUKE OF YORK AND THE 
GARTER.—I went to the New Theatre 

to see the revival of ‘ Richard III’ by Mr. 
Baliol Holloway, who gave an admirable ren- 
dering of Shakespeare’s wicked king. One 
of the most pleasing features of this revival 
was that the little princes were acted (and 
very well acted) by boys—Roger Foster and 


Harold Reese—instead of by girls. Whilst 
watching them I remembered a question 
which I had thought of raising before in 


‘N. and Q.’: why is it usual to portray the 
elder prince with the garter and the younger 
without? The brothers were elected to the 
Order on the same day, the 15 May, 1475, 
and the Duke of York, in spite of his 
extreme youth, was present at a chapter held 
in the following year. See Beltz, ‘ Mem- 
orials of the Order of the Garter,’ Nos, 215 
and 216 in the roll of knights, and p. lxxi. 
In the revised list of knights printed in 
Appendix B to the second volume of the new 
edition of the ‘Complete | Peerage,’ the 
princes will be found under Nos. 214 and 


215. 
G. H. Wuite. 
222, South Norwood Hill. 


A QUESTION OF FIFTEENTH CEN- 

TURY COSTUME.—The fine perform- 
ances of ‘ Richard III,’ by Mr. Baliol Hollo- 
way and his company have achieved a 
deserved London success, Witnessing a recent 
matinée I noticed a small point for enquiry. 
The citizens who accompany the Lord Mayor 
in deputation to Richard, wear the usual 
three or four buttons in a row on the sleeve- 
cuffs of their coats. Was not this detail in 
men’s costume introduced at a much later 


| date? 


J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


HE FIRST LONDON TRAMWAY.—The 
first tramway for passengers in London 
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was, I believe, laid in the Bayswater Road, 
between the Marble Arch and Notting Hill 
Gate. Was this constructed by authority of 


sation paid to its owners when it was 
abolished? For how long was it in use? 


J. LANpDFEAR LwUCAs. 
The Mount, Northwood, Middlesex. 


BEWBY PORTEUS, BISHOP OF CHES- 
TER AND LONDON, — This bishop 
married Margaret, eldest daughter of Brian 


then of Buxton, and finally of Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire. The marriage is announced in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine (1765, p. 247): 


lain to the Abp. of Canterbury, to Miss 
Hodgson of Parliament-street.’’ 

Presumably the marriage took place in 
London. I should be glad to know in which 
church or chapel it was actually solemnized. 


L. F, Powe tt. 


AREHAM COAT-OF-ARMS.—The coat- 
of-arms of the ancient borough of Ware- 


down. Can any one explain why they are 
reversed? A local legend says that many 
years ago a royal person drove through the 
town, which took no notice of the royal visit, 
and was punished by an order that the 


true ? 
S. B. 


ORD FAIRFAX: TREATISE ON 
BREEDING OF HORSES.—In the 
‘Life of the Great Lord Fairfax,’ by Clem- 
ents Markham (London, 1870), it is stated 
(p. 368) :— 

He composed a short treatise “ touching the 
breeding of horses.” 

Note. A Manuscript copy of this treatise 
is in the collection of Mr. Hailstone, of 
Horton Hall, in the handwriting of old Mr. 

Hardy, grand-father of the late Home 
Secretary. 

I should be grateful if anyone could in- 
form me if a copy of this ‘‘ treatise ’’ is in 
existence? The Hailstone manuscripts were 
left to the Minster, but the Reverend F. 


document never came into the possession of 
the Minster library. 
C. M. Prior. 


Adstock Manor, Bucks. 


NPUBLISHED POEMS OF _ EBEN- 
EEZER JONES.—In his edition of 
‘ Studies of Sensation and Event,’ poems by 


Parliament, and when? Was any compen- | 


Hodgson, originally of Stamford, Lines., | 


‘“[May] 13. Rev. Mr. Porteous, chap- | 


ham, Dorset, has three fleurs-de-lis upside | 


fleurs-de-lis should be reversed. Can this be | 


Harrison is of opinion that this particular | 


| Ebeneezer Jones, published in 1879, Richard 
|t1erne Shepherd states that he had _ been 
entrusted by Mr. Harral (Jones's friend) 
with: 

a mass of papers—consisting mainly of unpub 
lished poems, containing things as fine as any 
in his published book. Should the present 
volume meet with a reasonable amount of ac. 
ceptance, I propose to publish a second in the 
Autumn, containing a ‘selection from _ these, 
together with a reprint of the pamphlet on 
Tand Monopoly, and some letters. 

Shephard goes on to say that the title of 
the book (Jones’s own title) would be ‘ Studies 
in Resemblance and Consent.’ 

I have searched for this volume but with. 
out success, There is no copy in the British 
Museum. Was it ever published? If not 
|can anyone inform me where these unpub- 
lished manuscripts by Jones are to be found? 
Is there any record of their sale or present 
whereabouts ? 


SaMvEL J. Looker. 
The Book Nook, South Green, 
Billericay, Essex. 


ARRIET MARTINEAU: REFUSAL OF 

A PENSION.—George Jacob Holyoake, 
'in a pamphlet entitled, ‘ The Value of Biog- 
raphy in the Formation of Individual 
Character Illustrated by the Life and writ: 
ings of Charles Reece Pemberton,’ published 
in 1845, says :— 

Recently a lady refused a pension from the 
British Government, rather than acknowledge 


| the right of rulers to act, unless universally 
| delegated. . . It is not necessary that we be 


told that this lady was Miss Harriet Martineau! 


What pension was this? At what date 
was it refused by Miss Martineau, and what 
_are the facts? Is the incident authentic? 


SaMvuEL J. Looker. 


USSIAN PAINTERS OF XVII. CEN- 
TURY.—Can any of your readers or 
correspondents indicate titles of any books 
dealing with Russian painters of the seven- 
teenth century ? ‘ 


(OCKRAM OR COCKERHAM OF 

DEVON OR DORSET. — Information 

would be welcomed as to this family, also as 

to whether there is a genealogy besides that 

given in Col, Vivian’s ‘ Families of Devon,’ 

, and in the Visitations of Devon and Dorset. 
J. C. 


| JOHN EVELEIGH, Esq., of St. Thomas’ 
Syuare, Hackney, London, died Nov. 9, 
1807. Buried at Hackney, Any information 
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about him would be gladly welcomed. | 


J. ©. 

LOVER, EDWARDS, EMBURY, | 

CROSS, BENBOW AND SANDE. | 
MAN, BANKERS.—Particulars are sought | 
concerning the above firm of London bankers, 
who were issuing notes in 1792. More 
especially information is desired concerning | 
Edwards and Embury. 


What were the | 
Christian names of these two partners? 


C. Roy HvubLeston. 


RANCIS AUGUSTUS WALTER.—Can | 
anyone give me any particulars concern- | 
ing him? I believe that he was a Dublin | 
schoolmaster, who flourished about 1813. 
C. Roy Hvupteston. 
Little Mead, Chapel Green Lane, 
Redland, Bristol. 


WALHERBE: MALBISSE. — Would the | 

following record constitute proof that | 
Malherbe was of the same family as Mal- | 
bisse? (‘Honors and Knights’ fees ’— | 
Farrer) ‘‘1178, record of amercement of 
Osbert Malebisse, cancelled in Pipe Roll.’’ | 
(Osbert, of Lincoln and York.) Pipe Roll 
24 Hen. II. Lincoln. ‘‘ Osbert Maleb. John | 
Malherbe and in Devon William Malherbe.”’ 


D. Mattsy VERRILL. 


ROMARA : MALBISSE. — According to 

Burke, William de Romara died in | 
1152, leaving a niece Hawise, wife of Gilbert | 
de Gaunt, who died 1156. ‘‘ Ped. Bn. of Ex- | 
chequer ’’ gives: 1166, Fief of William de | 
Romara, Lincolnshire and Wilts. Osbert | 
Malebisse 4 op. t. fee.” 

In 1142, Revesby Abbey. founded by | 
William de Romara, Earl of Lincoln, has as | 
witness: Galfrid Malbisse. (Perhaps the | 
same as ‘‘ Gaulf. Malabisse,’’ who witnesses 
in 1176, a settlement of lands in Thanet, Co. 
Kent; and in 1181.) 

In 1232, a charter of Bardney, of the Earl 
of Chester, has as witness: ‘‘ Gauf. 
Male(bisse).”’ 

In 1278, Cal. Ing. Miscell. Chancery cives: 
“Filey (Yorks,) Gilbert de Gaunt and 
Richard Malebisse and their ancestors have 
been wont to have of right, whales coming to 
land.” Was there any connection between | 
Romara and Malbisse ? 

D. Mautsy VERRILL. 

North Vancouver, British Columbia, 

Canada. 
GIR THOMAS COLVILL, ec. 1340.—Thomas 
de la Mare, afterwards Abbot of St. | 


| Scottish ? 
| are desired. 


Albans, when Prior of Tynemouth (1341- 
1349), spent the first three years of his 
priorate in the prosecution of lawsuits in 
order to maintain the integrity of the posses- 
sions of the Priory, The most important of 
these was the one in which Sir Gerard de 
Widdrington claimed the manor of Hauxley. 
The Prior was befriended by Lady Mary 
Percy, the wife of Sir Henry Percy, and she 
is said to have obtained the services of Sir 
Thomas Colvill, who had gained much 


| renown as a duellist in the French wars, to 


act as the Prior’s champion. Widdrington 
declined the combat and the Prior’s cause 
was won, 

To which family of the Colvills did the 
champion belong—the Yorkshire or the 
Further particulars about him 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


‘“\WfAGGOTTY JOHNSON.’’—In a _ wood 
near the village of Gawsworth in 


|Cheshire is the grave of Samuel Johnson 


popularly known as ‘‘ Maggotty Johnson ”’ 
and said to have been an actor and burlesque 


| writer of some distinction, He was by his own 


desire buried in the wood—May 5, 1773, aged 
82. His tombstone bears a long rhymed 


‘epitaph, of which I should like a copy. Any 


information concerning his parentage and 
career is desired. Why was he called 
** Maggotty ’’? 

H. Askew. 


(Does our correspondent mean the author of 
‘Hurlothrumbo,’ of whom an account will be 


| found in the ‘D. N. B.’?] 


‘“DONA TERRA MALA GENS.” — Can 

anyone tell me the source of this 
phrase? Writing in 1626 of Bengal, William 
Methwold observed that ‘‘ it may truly be 


| spoken of this countrey, as it is abusively of 
' another, Bengala bona terra mala gens; it is 


the best countrey, peopled with the worst 
nation’’ (‘Purchas his Pilgrimage,’ 4th 
edition ,1626). I should be glad to receive 


| replies direct. 


W. H. Moretanp. 
Grey Roofs, Oake End Way, 
Gerrards Cross. 


ILLIAM HUGHES: ‘FLOWER GAR- 
DEN AND COMPLEAT  VINE- 
YARD.’—This botanical work bears imprint 
1683, 4to. Can any biographical informa- 
tion be imparted about the author? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 








Replies. 
MERKLAND AND PENNYLAND. 
(clix. 193, 247, 267). 


HE origin of these terms is very little 
understood ; but it is obvious that they 

represented some ancient systems of land- 
assessment, In the Western Isles the denom- | 
ination was usually in terms of pennies up | 
to a later date than on the mainland; and | 
one can infer that a pennyland was usually | 
equally to a two merkland—though appar- | 
ently not invariably so. | 

On the mainland the large fiefs were 
usually enumerated as pennylands; but when | 
one of the component lands was granted out 
as a feu, it was often named as a twenty 
shilling land, a two merk land, and so forth. | 
Thus, in the charter of 30 Jan. 1422/3, 
whereby Duncan, Lord Campbell, granted 
the Duntroon fief to his half-brother Dun- | 
can, one of the lands mentioned is the penny 
land of Pollarie. The collection of Duntroon 
Papers (at the Register House, Edinburgh) 
shows that Pollarie was the same as Ellanrie, 
the island in Loch Craignish; and on 31 Jan., 
1582/3 Duncan Campbell, seventh laird of | 
Duntroon, granted a feu of ‘‘ the twenty shil- 
ling land of old extent called Ellanrie’’ to his 
beloved cousin, Patrick Campbell M’Donill 
glas V’Ane V’Neill (see Genealogist, N.S., 
XXXvili. p. 135). Yet the owners of Dun- | 
troon, down to quite modern times, continued 
to be infefted in the ‘‘ penny 
Pollarie.”’ 

So far as I know, these terms were only | 
used in Scotland, and mainly in the west 
thereof. 





land of | 


H. CAaMpBeELt. 
Kyrenia, Cyprus. 


JNGLISH FICTION 
os TONGUES  (clix. 


IN FOREIGN | 
226).—Most of | 
Dickens is to be had in French, e.g. ‘ Paris | 
et Londres en 1793’ (‘ Tale of Two Cities ’), | 
Hachette. 1878. Facing the title-page are 
sixteen other translations of the novels. 
Oscar Wilde ‘ I] dovere del delitto ’ (‘ Lord | 
Arthur Savile’s Crime’), ‘Il Ritratto) 
di Dorian Gray,’ and others. 
Nearly all Edgar Wallace can be had now 
in German. 
Epwarp Heron-ALien. | 


In ‘ Madeleine jeune femme,’ published in 
1912, we are told of a house-party at Fon- | 
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taine ]’Abbé, which contained at least one 
philosopher :— 

La plupart des romans contemporains étant 
proscrits on lisait des traductions de Dickens 
que tout le monde connaissait déja ou du Jules 
Verne pour que les enfants apprirent & écouter; 
on lut méme Robinson Crusoé. 

So it may be taken for granted that 
Dickens and Defoe are still known by more 
than name to the French public. As a mat. 
ter of fact, translations of the works of the 
former were made almost as soon as each 
work appeared. 

In 1837 Eugénie Niboyet, published ‘Le 
club des Pickwistes’: the publishing house 
of Barba continued the work she had begun. 
Defaucon Pret, famous as the translator of 
Fielding. Washington Irving, Fenimore 


| Cooper, Marryat, and especially of Sir Wal- 
| ter Scott, added to the list of his achieve- 


ments ‘Le Marchand d’antiquités.’ Four 
different translators set to work on the 
“Contes de Noel’ (1847-1850); ‘ Dombey’ 
appeared in 1848, and in 1851 ‘ Le Neveu de 
ma Tante. Histoire personelle de David Cop- 
perfield.’ After the second visit of Dickens 
to Paris Hachette undertook to produce a 
complete edition of his works. Made at a 
great speed by competent and incompetent 
people, it has been differently criticised, but 
though it has been called “‘ lourd ’’ and “ in- 
digeste,’’ the French public has on the whole 
remained faithful to it. 

Nor has Italy been blind to the attraction 
of Dickens. ‘ Oliviero Twist’ appeared in 


| 1857; ‘ Memorie di David Copperfield’ in 


1859; ‘L’amico comune’ in 1869; ‘ Tempi 
‘La Piccola Dorrit’ and 
‘Italia, impressioni e descrizioni,’ 1879: 
‘La Casa triste’ in 1885; ‘Cantico di 


| Natale’ in 1888; ‘11 Circolo Pickwick ’ in 
| 1904; and ‘ Grandi speranze’ in 1907. Most 
| if not all of these books have been published 


in Milan by the publishing houses Treves, 
Ulrico Hoepli, which exists to-day, or Son- 
zogno. 

Care should be taken to see that the trans- 
lations are not unduly abridged. ‘ La avven- 
turosa wicenda della vita di Robinson Crusué 
(Vallardi, Milan) does not contain a hun- 
dredth part of the original. Garnier Fréres 
published for the use of schools a ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby ’ from which Monsieur and Madame 
Mantalini were omitted as too unreal and 


_ fantastical for the small French boy. 


‘Moll Flanders’ has been translated into 
French. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
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(74 RLES II. AT IPSWICH (clix. 242).— | 

The story that Charles II. was hidden 
in a house at Ipswich during his flight after 
Worcester is a fable. So far from the 
imaginary incident having been ‘‘recorded ”’ 
anywhere all the evidence shows its im- 
possibility. Apart altogether from a mass 
of other testimony the King has himself left 
4 detailed account of his route. He dictated 
it to Samuel Pepys at Newmarket in 1680, 
and several editions of it have been pub- 
lished under the title of ‘ An Account of 
the Preservation of King Charles II. after 
the battle of Worcester, drawn up by him- 


self.’ 
J. PENDEREL-BRopHURST. 

Chiswick, W.4. 

See ‘The Flight of the King’ by Allan 
Fea (1897), p. 104. It is there stated that 
in October 1651 Jane Lane and her brother 
(ol. Lane, went in disguise to the East Coast 
and managed to get a boat to carry them 
wer to France, Mr. Fea adds, ‘‘ It is not 
improbable that they may first have tried 
toget a boat at Ipswich, and then have visited 
‘Sparrowe’s House’ in the Butter Market, 
thus originating the erroneous tradition that 
Charles himself was secreted there.”’ 


C. Roy Hupieston. 

“DURRYPANE”’ (clix. 245).—The ‘ Eng- 

lish Dialect Dictionary’ gives the | 
word Furry, used for a festival observed at 
Helston, Cornwall, on 8 May. Furry-cloth, 
obsolete, is defined as ‘‘ an oval piece of red 
cloth placed over the fontanel of a new-born 
babe before putting on the cap.” As ‘‘ pane’? | 
means a strip of cloth, it is tempting to sup- 
pose that ‘‘furry-pane’’ might have the 
same sense as ‘‘furry-cloth’’; but as the) 
latter word was quoted without any context | 
in the query it is perhaps safer to wait for | 
further information. The ‘KE. D. D.’ men- 
tions “‘ vurry-cloth ’’ as an alternative form. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


ALERIA MESSALINA (clix. 28).—On p. 
9 of the Sunday Times for Oct. 5, under 
the heading ‘ From the German,’ is a brief 
notice of ‘ Messalina: A Picture of Life in 
Imperial Rome.’ By H Stadelmann (Rout- 
ledge, 15s.) The price of the book suggests 
that the ascertained facts of Messalina’s life 
are somewhat embellished; but no literary 
description will beat the account of her last 
days in the eleventh book of Tacitus’s 
‘ Annals,’ 
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A NATURAL DAUGHTER OF HENRY 

VIII (clix. 152, 197). — The earliest 
authority for the existence of this illegiti- 
mate daughter of Henry VIII—Etheldreda or 
Etheldra—advaneed by your readers, seems 
to be Collinson’s ‘ History of Somerset,’ 
1791; and neither I nor my assistants are 
able to find anything before that. Is there 
any previous reference ? 

Nugae Antiquae, the collection of the Har- 
ington papers, never mentions the matter 
until the edition of 1804, although there had 
been earlier issues in 1769, 1775, 1779 and 
1792; and when Nugae does speak of it its 
only authority is Collinson. 

I do not find Etheldreda mentioned in 
Debrett or Burke under the ‘ Haringtons.’ 


FREDERICK CHAMBERLIN. 


LAGUE STONES (clix. 242).—Defoe’s 
‘ History of the Plague’ mention these 

Their purpose was to enable those 
who had been 
subject to contagion, to get provisions by 
placing money on the stone and retiring, 
when the unaffected person from the 
country placed the provisions on the stone, 
disinfected the coins and retired with them. 


L. F. C. E. TotiemacHe. 


stones. 


A nearly similar question was asked in 
‘N. and Q.’ last year and a reply was pub- 
lished by Mr. H. Askew. So far as I am 
aware there is no work that describes ‘‘plague 
stones” or their appearance, but there is 
information as to their purpose. 

Mr. Walter G. Bell in his learned book 
on ‘The Great Plague in London’ published 
in 1924 tells us on pp. 193-4 that 
money came under suspicion as a carrier of 
infection. At market, shop, and stall, the 
more cautious tradesman provided bowls of 
water or vinegar, in which he required that 
customers should place their money, a filled 
basin was a common sight by the house door, 
and in country places—where running water 
was available, the immersion of all coins pas- 
sing for purification was the usual practice. 

Mr. Bell gives numerous references in sup- 
port of his statements as quoted above. This 
leaves the question of the ‘‘ appearance ’’ of 
such stones unsettled. In the nature of things 
it is not probable that they were of uniform 
shape. 

I have, however, two drawings of such 
stones made in or about 1810. One is cir- 
cular, hollowed out in the centre; and the 
other is triangular, with a circular cup in 
the centre. The first was in the church and 
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the second in the vicarage grounds of Charing | bearing on such comparatively recent events 
in Kent. The artist, Horace Barwick, has| as Julius’s ‘‘excursion”’ to Britain, except 
written in regard to the latter, ‘‘ used for, in so far as adverse currents were concerned, 
placing the money (in vinegar and water) | H. Kenpra Baker. 


in paying for goods—owing to the plague.”’ | 


I regret to say that from inquiries I made 


a few years ago it would seem that these \ 


stones have disappeared and no one has any 
recollection of them. 
H. HAnnen. 


About half a mile from Penrith is a stone 
used during a plague in 1597. The sickness 
was so bad that farmers would not bring 
their produce into the town, so it was agreed 
to place the goods on this stone with the 
prices affixed. The hollow on top of the 
stone was filled with vinegar, the money 
being placed in the liquid. 

J. ARDAGH. 


IBRARY MOTTOES (clix. 243).—The 
Wigan Library motto is:— Ubi mel, 
ibi apes. This, of course, is from Plautus. 
Aled) as: 
Wigan. 
In a public library, I think in New York, 
there is a notice to readers :— 


Tolle, aperi, recita, ne laedas, claude, repone. 


In another library Cicero’s ‘‘ Vita sine 
litteris mors est ’’ has been adopted. 
examples may both be found in Canon Ella- | 
combe’s ‘ House Mottoes’ (National Review, | 
April, 1908. 


May I suggest for simplicity and quiet | 


encouragement, ‘‘ Sibi Suisque ’’? 
W. J. Harprne. 
Lyme Regis. 
[For “ Vita sine litteris, etc. ”’—which_ has | 
been sought in Seneca—see clviii. 115, 213.] 


FESAR’S LANDING IN BRITAIN | 
(clix, 243). — Verstegan’s arguments as 

to the ‘differences in the bed of the sea) 
east and west of the Straits of Dover’ as 
quoted by me at clviii. 246, from his 
“Restitution of Decayed Intelligence in| 
Antiquities,’ 1673, are based on a very early 
separation — presumably cataclysmic — of 
Britain from Gaul, as indicated by the) 
geological similarity of the cliffs on both 


sides of the Straits at this point, and other | 
physical 
Countries. 
He is inclined to refer it to the same cause 
as the Deluge, which Halley attributed to the 
sudden shifting of the Earth’s axis, and thus 
his arguments do not seem to have any | 


phenomena found in the Low 


These | 


Hindhead. 


| {AN WITH HORNS (clix. 171, 212, 249), 
| — In 1749 the Rev. John Pointer, 
| Rector of Slapton, published his ‘ Oxonien. 
| sis Academia.’ He chronicled as evidence 
| of the interest taken in horns that among 
| many other curiosities in a room adjacent to 
| the library of St. John’s College was a 
| ‘* Piece of a Unicorn’s Horn, very curiously 
| turbinated’’ and ‘‘ A Sea Cow’s Horn.” 
| Pointer was a member of that college and he 
| gave his own collection of curiosities to it. 

Pointer stated that in ‘‘ The Musaeum” 
| were “‘A Horn 5 inches Long, taken off the 
| hinder Part of a Woman’s Head in Che- 


| shire’ and ‘‘ Two Horns taken off a Man’s 


| Forehead.”’ 
| Zacharias Conrad von Uffenbach of Frank- 
|furt, who visited Oxford in 1710, was inter. 
ested in the odd curiosities and wrote that 
| this horn (the Cheshire horn) ‘“‘ originated 
| from a Mary Davis of Sanghall in Cheshir 
| an aet 71 an Dn 1668,’’ and said ‘‘ the horn 
|was blackish in colour not very thick or 
hard but well proportioned.’? Von Uffen- 
bach states his deduction ‘‘it appears that 
the men-folk bear their horns in front and 
women theirs behind.’’ Von Uffenbach, who 
was nothing if not thorough, gives an illus- 
tration of Mary Davis’s ornament which had 
a large and graceful curve. He stated also 
| in noting specimens of goat’s and ram’s 
|horns that ‘‘ England is a terra maxime 

| cornifera.”’ 


W. H. Quareett. 


HE FLEET PRISON RECORDS (clix. 
244),—The records of this prison in 

the Public Record Office do not go back 
nearly as far as 1549. and that date is 
also rather too early for church burial 


records, which seldom began before 1558. It 


might be worth while looking at the printe! 
Calendars of State Papers, Edward VI, 


|ete., or, if the imprisonment was earlier 


than 1547, in those for the reign of Henry 
R. 8. B. 


| VIII. 


Many victims of religious and _ political 
persecution were imprisoned here. After 
1641 it was for debtors only. Cf. ‘ The Fleet 
Marriages’ (J. S. Burn); ‘The Fleet 
(John Ashton) 1888; ‘The Chaplain of the 
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Flet’ (Besant and _ Rice); 
Foster’ (Besant); and ‘The Constable of | 
the Tower’ (Ainsworth). 


J. ARDAGH. | 
| 


OHN STREET CHAPEL, GRAY’S INN | 
(clix. 225, 266). — The parson in ques- | 
tion was the Hon. and Rev. Wriothsley Bap- | 
tiss Noel. He was, I believe, Chaplain to'! 
Queen Victoria, but resigned this appoint- | 
ment, as well as his chapel of St. John in | 
Bedford Row, on his conversion from the | 
doctrines of the Church of England to those | 
of the Baptists. He then became the pastor 
of John Street Chapel. | 
As a small boy in the late ’sixties or early | 
‘seventies I attended the memorial service of | 
Baptist Noel at this chapel. 
Apparently, from Dr. Buttocn’s inquiry, | 
John Street Chapel became the site of the | 
Calthorp Street Schools. | 
G. HitpEr Lipsis. | 

URIOUS NAMES (clix. 117, 161, 197, | 
249).—I have just come across the fol- | 
lowing in the Parish Registers of Baltons- | 
borough, Somerset :— 
“1644. Miserecordiaadulterina, filia —— | 
Keyrald was buried 1st March.’’ | 


As a curious name (it is written as one | P 


word) it seems to me to be worthy of a place | 
amongst those mentioned by other readers. | 


C. A. Hieerns. | 


ARRIS OR MORRIS? (clix. 152, 196, | 
249).—A quick survey of works at hand | 
yields two items. 
Burke, ‘General Armoury,’ ed. 1851, gives | 
“Marris (as borne by Thomas Marris, of | 
Barton, co. Yorks, e:q.), Gu. a saltire engr. 
ar. Crest—A Castle ppr.’’ 

Canon Hammond, ‘ A Cornish Parish: | 
being an Account of St, Austell’ (1897), p. | 
85, mentions that ‘‘ At Stratton, in 1564, | 
xxjd. was ‘ paid to Nicolas bond for lone of | 
his horse when mr. marris and John Jud | 





t 
‘ Dorothy | 


ili., ‘ Cornwall,’ 1814, p. cxli., write of an 
extinct family thus: ‘‘ Marrais of Marrais 
in. Week-St Mary married an heiress of Bot- 
treaux, who married a co-heiress of Rosmo- 
dros . The heiress of Marrais married a 
younger son of Rolle of Stevenstone in 
Devon, who settled at Marrais.’’ The manor 
of ‘‘ East-Orchard-Marrais or Marries ”’ 
lies in the parishes of Week-St. Mary and 
Marhamchurch, (Lysons, op, cit., p. 321). 
Marhamchurch is a parish between Stratton 
and Week-St. Mary. ‘“The advowson of 
Week-St. Mary, which belonged formerly 
. . . to the Blanchministers, appears to have 
passed, with the manor of Stratton, to Lord 
Carteret . . .’’ (Lysons, ut sup.). 

I know nothing of Marris of Yorkshire, 

but ‘‘Mr. Marris’’ of Stratton appears very 
like a Marrais of the Week-St. Mary family. 
Marrais would appear to be a place-name, 
from Lysons’ remarks, but not actually, I 
should imagine, derived from a _ place in 
Week-St. Mary. I suspect that East 
Orchard-Marrais was named so in the same 
way as Chesham received the adjunct Boys. 
Marris and Marrais look very like Marsh, 
latine de Marisco (Mod. Fr., du Marais). 
Perhaps other readers can clear up this 
oint. 
From the foregoing notes, the original 
query is not properly answered, but further 
lines of enquiry may be suggested therefrom. 
The surnames Morice, Morishe, and Morris 
(? all eq. ‘‘ Maurice ’’), occur in Cornwall 
(cf. Hammond, op. cit., pp. 26, 176, 248, 
374), but that Marris is but another form 
thereof I very much doubt. 


F. H. M. Hueco. 
Mt ORGUEIL, JERSEY (clix. 137). 


—If other sources fail to give full in- 
formation on this subject, Mr. Ho.pen 
might find it worth while to write to The 
Secretary of the Société Jersiaise, St. 
Helier’s, Jersey, C.I. This Society is much 
the same as an English County antiquarian 








rode to Exeter ’—no doubt on parish busi- | 


ness, and probably to attend the Assizes, or S°Ciety, and has already published much 


to interview the Lord ‘ Boshopp.’”’ This is | valuable information from original docu- 
no doubt a verbatim quotation from the) ments. The island of Guernsey has = 
Stratton Churchwardens’ Accounts, but at | 22aloguous Société Guernesiaise (write The 


second hand, from an essay ‘On the Church- | Secretary of the Société Guernesiaise, c/o the 
wardens’ Accounts of he Parish of Strat-| Suille-Allés Library, St. Peter-Port, Guern- 


to. A Paper by Edward Peacock, Esq.’ | 8%, .©-I.). The Transactions of both 
(1877), mentioned by Hammond, p. xv. | Societies are generally in English. I am not 
Stratton is a parish of N. Cornwall, 13 |a member of either, but I imagine that 


m, E. of Bude. About 5 m. due S. of Strat- | serious enquiries would be _sympathetically 
ton is the parish of Week-St. Mary. The | entertained by the Secretaries. 
brothers Lysons, ‘Magna Britannia,’ vol. F. H. M. Hvco. 
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RPWARD, CARDINAL HOWARD (clix.; JSAAC PYKE, GOVERNOR OF 67 


4 136).—An officer in the 2nd Life Guards, 
at an 


‘‘and a great favourite in society; ”’ 
taking 


early period had some thought of 
Orders, but 
was persuaded by his Colonel 
friends to remain in the army. ‘‘ We may 
note that he was even chosen to command the 
Life Guards’ squadron which led the mili- 
tary part of the procession at the great 
Duke of Wellington’s State funeral.’’ ‘‘ The 
only Englishman who has worn both the 
scarlet tunic of ‘ Mr. 
the crimson mantle of ‘ my Lord Cardinal.’ ”’ 
Resigned his commission. The Cardinal’s 
old regiment was represented at his funeral 
in 1892 at Arundel. See Dudley Baxter, 
‘England’s Cardinals’ (1903), pp. 82, et 
seq. A vague and scarcely dated account. 


F. H. M. Hvco. 
15, Allez Street, Guernsey, C.I. 


OMAN CATHOLIC SLAVE-HOLDERS 
(clix. 243).—The States of Florida, 
colonised by Spanish Roman Catholics, and 
Louisiana, colonised by French Roman 
Catholics, were both slave states, 


M. H. Donps. 
NEGRO MARRIAGES (clix. 243).—There 


was no’ possibility of marriage between 
negro slaves, as they had no legal status 
except as livestock on an estate, and their 
mating was of no more legal significance than 
the mating of cattle or dogs. See ‘A Diary 


‘‘the popular young officer”? | 
and _ other | 


Thomas Atkins’ and | 


of a Year’s Residence in Georgia’ by Mrs. | 


Butler (Fanny Kemble). 
M. H. Dopps. 


My query at the reference does not, per- 
haps, fully express my meaning, and I 
should like to amplify it. 
that slaves had no legal status; but I have 
somewhere read what left on me the impres- 
sion that, by the kindness of their masters, 
couples were—as exception no doubt—united 
in some formal way which gave the union 
something of the character of a marriage. 
Was there never anything like a wedding 
festivity at the mating of young slaves? 
When they lived in cottages on their mas- 
ter’s estate, was the bond between husband 
and wife usually respected, or were the slaves 
compelled, within the same household, to 
change mates? I an not referring to sales, 


and the separations thus caused. 


0. N. H. 


I know, of course, | 


es 


HELENA (clviii. 237, 305). — In Mr 

J. W. Kirby’s ‘History of the Roan 
School’ (at Greenwich), issued by the 
Blackheath Press, 1929, there appears, on 
p. 62, this item: 

In 1706, Christopher Pike left a sum of 
money to provide Bibles for the School. 

“Mr. Pike gave £4 to provide 20 Bibles for 
such and so many of the poor children of the 
Grey Coat School of the foundation of Mr, 
John Roan as do wear the donor’s badges. He 
was a feoffee and lived on Maze Hill. 

The same work states that one John Pyke 
was admited to the school, in 1732. 

The Rev. L. C. Walcott, Vicar of James. 
town, Island of St, Helena, has kindly sup. 
plied the following data: 


The earliest baptisms recorded commence in 
580. 


“ Baptism: 1715 Jany 5 John son of Isaac 
Pyke, Esqre Govr and Anne. Born Decr %, 
The inscription on the Pyke tomb, which js 
still in a good state of preservation, is some 
what roughly done and reads: 

‘Mistress Ann Pyke lies buryed here. In 
Honourable en, this Pile is raised. 

f . 276.” 


Governor Pyke’s son, John, baptized 5 
Jan., 1715, probably died in infancy (elviii. 
237). The former’s will does not mention 
any surviving child. (10S. viii. 45). 

In April, 1909, Mr. J. G. Bradford. then 
residing at 1, Blandford Villas, Queen's 
Road, Buckhurst Hill, Essex, generously 
sent to me several useful notes about Isaac 
Pyke who ‘‘ resided in Buffar House, Maize 
Hill, Greenwich.’’ Mr. Bradford mentioned 
three abstracts of deeds and a_ seal which 
occurred three times. (See Magazine of His 
tory, xii. 119-120; New York, 1910). One 
seal bears a martlet, which, as another cor- 
respondent informed me, has often been used 
as the sign of a fourth son (cliii. 5, 296, 
315). Mr. Bradford added: 

The martlet, I see, only occurs on one of the 
seals. I have these arms from some forgotten 
benefactor, minus the martlet, under which 
he has written: ‘ Pyke-Buffar.”’ In a letter 
I have from a Mrs. Farrier, dated 1891, she 
refers to the Pyke family as being of Dover. 

In Drake’s edition of Hasted’s ‘ History 
of Kent,’ vol. i., p. 78, is a description of 
Buffar House (clviii. 238), and a note read- 
ing thus: ‘‘ Mrs. Caroline Farrier, 4 
descendant from the Buffars, kindly produced 
the plans for inspection.”’ 

This Mrs. Caroline Farrier was, no doubt, 


| related to the Mrs. Farrier from whom Mr. 
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——— 


Bradford received a letter, dated 1891. 

No data have, as yet, been found relating 
to any Pykes at Dover. 

Mr. Bradford subsequently directed my 
attention to several entries in Phillimore’s 
‘Gloucestershire Marriages,’ from which, as 
related to Tetbury, he kindly extracted the 
following, among others : - 

“Isaac Pike and Mary Mallard, 16 Nov., 

9; 
aie Pike and Anne Aish, 5 April, 1724; 

Isaac Pike, tiler, and Lydia Pittis, 16 
Sept., 1762.” ne 

The ‘ Alumni Cantabrigienses,’ Cambridge 
University Press, 1924, Part I., vol. iii., 
pp. 363-4, mentions a number of Pykes, in- 
cluding one Robert Isaac Pyke, from Bishop’s 
Tawton, Devon, c. 1725. For this reference 
I am indebted to Prof. J. E. G. de Mont- 
morency, M.A., LL.B., a vice-president of 
the Greenwich Antiquarian Society, and, at 
one time, Churchwarden of St. 
Church, Greenwich. 

The will of one Rev. Robert Isaac Pyke 
(P.C.C., 407 Rockingham) describes the tes- 
tator as ‘‘ Clerk Vicar of Chew Magna and 
Dundry, Somerset.’’ It mentions Elizabeth 
Dowling, daughter, wife of Mr. John Dow- 
ling; Rebecca Pyke, wife; children and 
grandchildren, but no names given. Will 
dated 22 May, 1784; proved 13 July, 1784. 

This additional information, given above, 
indicates that the Christian name ‘‘ Isaac,” 
in the Pyke or Pike family, was not quite 


so uncommon as previously thought (clviii. | 


240). 
E. F, M. 
ADGES AT HIRING FAIRS (clviii. 260, 
299). — In regard to the Statutes of 


Labourers, quoted at the second reference, | 


the Calendar of Patent Rolls of Edw. Il. 
1354-1358, p. 393, contains the following 
entry, viz. : 


1356 Commissions to keep the ordin- 
Septr. 11 ance and statute of labourers 
Westminster. and servants to (inter alia) 


Ralph atte Merke in all manors, | 


hundreds, lands, and fees pertaining to the 
church of St. Paul London in the counties of 
Essex, Hertford, and Middlesex. 


Is anything known about the Commis- | 


sioners appointed for the enforcement of this 
Act, and are there any records of these pro- 
ceedings ? 

A. W. Marks. 


HEYSEY (clviii. 47, 121, 157, 322, 394; 
clix, 69, 160). — William Pheysey, iron- 


Alphege | 


| monger, lived at Stourport, Worcestershire, 
in 1868, and some thirty years following. 
G. 8S. G. 
JOHANN HEVELIUS (clii. 407; cliii. 35, 
_ 124; cliv. 340; clvi. 251). — From an 
official source in Danzig has come the addi- 
tional information following : 

Johann Howelke (=Astronom  Hevelcke) 
wurd am 13. Februar 1687 in der hiesigen 
Katharinen-Kirche unter dem Leichenstein 13 
begraben. Seine Frau Katharina Elisabeth 
wurde am 22. Dezember 1693 in derselben 
Gruft neben ihm beigesetzt. 


E. B. Lucrus. 


TRINITY GUILD, COVENTRY (clix. 

151, 195, 249). — Holloway Bank, 
Wednesbury, was anciently called Finches- 
path, the road to Finch‘s house. (Duignan, 
‘ Place-Names of Staffordshire ’), 

None of the early forms of Barlaston in 
| Staffordshire appears as Barleston. Duig- 
nan, however, thinks that Barleston, Leices- 
tershire, and Barlaston, Staffordshire, have 
the same origin. It is doubtful which 
place is meant. 

If Esthewreth is to be identified with East 
Hendren it must be a mis-spelling of the 
1291 form Esthenreth, 

The early spellings of Keysoe, Bedford- 
shire, assume a variety of forms, and both 
Kayso and Cayso appear in documents of 
dates 1276, 1287, 1290, 1295. 

Claines, Worcestershire, does not include 
Clane amongst its early forms. None of the 
spellings shows a singular form as the ter- 
minal is said to be ness, 

As for Clareley being identified with 
Claverley, the absence of the v appears to 
preclude it. None of the early spellings 


| omits v. Clareley may have been a local 
| pronunciation, although having some 
acquaintance with the place and some 


| of its natives, I have not heard it so pro- 
nounced. 


H. Askew. 
| Spennymoor. 
| coo OF QUOTATIONS WANTED 
| (clvili. 65).—(7) “ Veritas non quaerit 


angulos.” In Christoph Lehman’s ‘ Florilegium 
| Politicum. 
| 867, is this: 
| Warheit verkreucht sich in kein mausloch. 
Veritas non quaerit angulos. 

But this only shews that the saying was 
known to a German in 1630. 


Epwarp Bewsty. 


Politischer Blumengarten,’ 1630, p. 
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Proverb Literature : 
Works relating to Proverbs. 
from materials left by the late T. A. 
Stephens. Edited by Wilfred Bonser. 
(Glaisher). 


[HIS compilation, which fills over four 

hundred and fifty pages, describes well 
over four thousand works, produced virtually 
in all parts of the world. 
been expected, the German examples — 


nearly six hundred of them—are the most | 
numerous; and next them came the Italian | 


ian, numbering four hundred and twenty- 


five or so, and the French, numbering about | 
The British—all denomina- | 
tions of them taken together—muster about | 


four hundred. 


three hundred. 
The whole collection is numbered consecu- 


tively from 1 to 4004, and divided up ac- 


cording to countries, or rather tongues, the | 


members within each section being arranged 
alphabetically. This is undoubtedly the best 
arrangement for practical purposes, though 
it does not facilitate any attempt to estimate 
from this compilation the development of an 
interests in proverbs. The earliest German 
collection of proverbs—for Freydank’s ‘ Pro- 
verbia ’ is not properly that—would seem to be 
Heinrich Bebel’s ‘ Bebeliana,’ brought out in 
1508—being German proverbs translated into 
Latin. The‘ Drihundert gemene Sprikworde ’ 
of Johann Agricola was, however, the first col- 
lection in German, and one three times re- 
peated—with much addition—in the course of 
the century. Antonio Cornazano begins the 


Italian collections, heading each of a set of | 
licentious tales in a book first brought out | 


in 1518 with a proverb as a motto. 
fifteen years before he had brought out a 
book of elegiac verse on ten proverbs, nine 
Italian and one Latin. The French list 
takes us back to the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury with Pierre Gringore’s ‘ Dictz et aucto- 
ritez des saiges philosophes’ (c. 1487); La 
Véprie’s ‘Les proverbes communs,’ of 1490, 
and ‘ Les quatre choses,’ an anonymous book 


which appeared at Lyons before 1490. Our | 


own Heywood published his ‘ Dialogue con- 
teining the number in effect of all the pro- 
verbes in the Englishe tongue’ in 1549, and 
it had been preceded by a book of proverbs 
taken out of Lydgate’s ‘ Fall of Princes’ in 
1520 (?). 

Such an undertaking as this must needs 
be in some considerable debt to earlier works. 


A Bibliography of | 
Compiled | 


As might have | 


Some | 


and Gratet-Duplessis, in particular, figures 
largely in these pages. To those books which 
| he has included in his ‘ Bibliographie,’ the 
number under which they appear in his list 
is appended. 

In the genial introduction which Mr, 
Stephens left incomplete, it is stated that 
the titles he had amassed numbered more 
_ than fifteen hundred as against the 893 given 
by Gratet-Duplessis. The fact that, since 
Mr. Stephen’s death in 1925, the number has 
been raised to over four thousand, bears im. 
pressive witness to the zeal, industry and 
knowledge brought to fulfilling the task 
which’ the original worker had been com- 
pelled to lay down. Short bibliographical 
| particulars, with mention of any several edi- 
tions, are supplied to each item, and besides 
that, to a large proportion of the works, there 
| are useful and interesting notes, some of 
| them going into considerable detail. 

A pleasant section is that headed ‘‘ Non- 
Regional,’’ where—under the headings Ani- 
mals; the Body; Calendar, Weather, Agri- 
culture; Clothes; Family and Domestic; 
Food; Fools and Jesting; Hunting; Law 
and Crime; Medicine and Hygiene; Moon 
and Stars; Music; Pictorial; Plants; Poli- 
tical Economy; Religion; The Sea, Sailors 
and Fishermen; Wine, Beer and Taverns; 
and Miscellaneous, there are many curious 
collections of saws. Most of them were put 
together in the nineteenth century. Still, 
there are a few sixteenth century examples, 
thus Conrad Gesner’s ‘ Historiae Animal- 
ium’ (1551-1587) contains some proverbs; as 
does the ‘ De re rustica opuscula nonnulla’ 
of Joachimus Camerarius (1577). The ori- 
ginal edition of our Thomas Tusser came 
out in 1557, and the ‘Schola Salernitana, 
| Sive, de conservanda valetudine praecepta 
metrica’ in 1580. 

One collection has been made of Azerbai- 
janian proverbs, and one of Livonian, the 
| latter as long ago as 1861. 


| London Lanes. By Alan Stapleton. (John 
Lane. 15s.) 


EFORE anything else great praise must be 
bestowed on the forty pencil drawings with 
‘which Mr, Stapleton illustrates his book. 
| They are a perfect delight; admirably repro- 
duced, they reveal the range of power and 
expression there is in the pencil and its 
| superiority to the pen in a master’s hand and 
guided by a master’s eye, for the render- 
| ing of streets. Mr. Stapleton is happy, 100, 
‘in his choice of points of view; and what 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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he has chosen to see he sees with a penetrative 
imagination as well as with the outer eye. 
Perhaps some of the drawings will make | 
those who know the localities smile, for they | 
wear another air than that of ordinary day— | 
even, some of them, a stately air. But per- | 
haps the drawings are literally true to the | 
appearance of these London lanes in early | 
mornings before the charm of dawn has left | 
them and their inhabitants have come out. | 

As a record of old thoroughfares certain | 
to be soon swept away this book should appeal | 
strongly to all lovers of London. | 

The industry of the author is hardly less | 
remarkable than his genius for seizing and | 
setting down the character of a street. He| 
has ascertained that there are, or have been, | 
more than nine hundred London lanes. The | 
longest is Brick Lane in Spitalfields, which 
now measures 6 furlongs, 26 poles; the 
second longest, Park Lane by Hyde Park, 
measuring 6 furlongs, 13 poles. There are; 
but few of his mighty list of names of which 
Mr. Stapleton has not something—and most | 
often something entertaining—to tell us. He | 
has ransacked a great number of sources from | 
the Calendars of State Papers downwards, | 
and pours out his wealth of various inform- | 
ation — topographical, historical, social, | 
literary—with much verve. At first sight | 
the arrangement—which is fundamentally by | 
locality but breaks away to mention lanes of | 
the same or similar name in other districts | 
—appears unpromising, but actually it does | 
very well. 

Mr. Stapleton in his preface professes to 
expect some chaff, and we think will not be | 
disappointed, He is capable of putting down | 
weird absurdities, as when he writes: “ For | 
fishes we have but two—one Crab Lane and | 
one Dolphin Lane,’’ cheerfully ignoring the | 
fact that neither crab nor dolphin is a fish. | 
The spelling ‘‘ key’? for ‘‘ quay’ in a four- | 
teenth-century document needs no “‘sic’’ after | 
it, The jokes are numerous, but some of them | 
carry a whiff from the less pleasantly | 
habitable lanes. Then it is hardly worthy | 
of a writer who desires his statements to be | 
respected to say, without any indication of | 
the evidence or of his authority, that the | 
clause ‘‘commonly called Bishop Bonner’s | 
stable,’’ which occurs in many of the leases | 
belonging to Ave Maria Lane, ‘‘ shows the | 
likelihood of that sworn enemy to Protestants | 
having resided there at one time. And, | 
as he is reputed by history to have ex-| 
amined those charged with heresy, and tor- | 
tured them in his own' house, it is quite’ 


| unequal value. 





possible that a number of human bones dis- 
covered in 1806, in a well—...—in acellar, 
br the workmen digging for a foundation... 
may have belonged to some of his victims.’ 

Mr. Stapleton says that ‘‘ Petty France 
[in Westminster] is now named York Street ” 
—unaware, evidently, that as long ago as 
1920, the name ‘‘ Petty France’’ was 
restored to the street. Browning is credited 
with the remark, ‘‘It is a long lane that 
knows no turnings’’: we think he must 
have been quoting an earlier observer when 
he made it! 

It will be seen that what is in this book 
cannot quite be taken as au pied de la lettre. 
Also, the discrepancy between the tone of 
the letterpress and the clear, graceful, some- 
what idealising, yet substantially true 


|drawings sometimes strikes more oddly than 


agreeably. Nevertheless, the reader—if he be 
but reasonably cautious and well-informed— 
will be able to gather a good deal of fresh 


| miscellaneous detail and no little amusement 


from these pages. 


WE have received two new members of the 
Oxford World Classics series (2s, net). The 
one is a second collection of detective stories, 
under the title Crime and Detection. These 
range from Nathaniel Hawthorne (‘ Mr. Hig- 
ginbotham’s Catastrophe’), include E. A. 
Poe’s well-known ‘ Mystery of Marie Rogét,’ 
and wind up with Mr. Nicholas Olde’s 
‘Black and White.’ They are of rather 
Thus ‘ The Five of Swords,’ 
by Mr, G. K. Chesterton, is at every turn 
unconvincing and often tedious. Dr. Aus- 
tin Freeman’s good tale, ‘The Man with the 
Nailed Shoes,’ is here. The Conan Doyle 
chosen is ‘ Bruce-Partington Plans.’ Here 
are also Mr. Eden Phillpott’s ‘ Prince 
Charlie’s Dirk’; Mr. W. W. Jacob’s ‘A 
Tiger’s Skin’; and Mr. Harold Steevens’s 
‘The Leak.’ 

The other little book is Persuasion, with a 
pleasant Introduction by Mr. Forrest Reid. 
No lover of Jane Austen can write of her so 
as perfectly to satisfy another lover, and 
while enjoying Mr. Reid’s penetrating appre- 
ciation of the character of Anne, we found 
points to grumble about. The‘ unevenness ”’ 
is made somewhat too much of. We are more 
inclined to praise the ‘‘ attenuation ’’ of the 
Lyme Regis accident than to look on it as 
an attempt at ‘‘ dramatic emotion, fatally 
pumped up.’ It represents, we think, rather 
skilfully—though abbreviated—the way in 
which such a party actually would feel and 
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conduct themselves upon such an occasion. 
Anything more would have been out of place, 


both as regards verisimilitude and as regards | 


the balance of the book. The remarks on 
Mrs. Musgrove—too little appreciated—and 


on the function of Jane’s irony in bringing | 


minor characters to light are excellent. 


BooKsELuLERS’ CATALOGUE. 


THe October Catalogue of Messrs. James 
TREGASKIS AND Son (their 986th) is devoted | 
to autographs, and the collection, which as | 
here described numbers 508 items, 
much that is notable. 
autographs of the Tudors are among 
best. Here are a letter signed by Henry 


VillI—written at Calais in July, 1513, to| 


“‘Therle of Shrewsbury Lieutenant of our 
Vanguard ’’ (£125); a document signed by 
Mary (‘‘ Marye the quene ’’) granting privi- 


leges to Sir Walter Mildmay in connection | 
and three letters | 
one to Shrewsbury in | 
1569 (£70), one to which the signature reads | 
“Your Lovinge Cousin Elizabeth R.’’ writ- | 


with lands of his (£80); 
signed by Elizabeth: 


ten in 1572 to Mar (£240), and one, also of 
1572, to Burghley (£85). Here is also a 
document of 1593, signed by Elizabeth, 


tributed on Maundy Thursday (£165). Let- 
ters of Charles II form considerable part of 
the Stuart examples, which include also a| 
holograph letter from the Young Pretender 


to his agent at Rome (1780: £20) and one} 


from Henrietta Maria to her mother—£22. 
Among the Naval items will be found three 
letters of Nelson’s, and also a signed order 
of his, dated from Merton in 1802. 
best .of the letters is 


(£37 10s.). 
bearing the signature of Admiral Benbow 
(1697: £11). 
numerous :! 
and one of Marlborough’s 


probably two letters of Sir 
offered for £5, 
attractive to 


price is asked; 
John Moore to Moon, 
prove almost equally 
people. 
many 


some 


pages, 


Printed by “The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., 


the County of Bucks, and ‘published at 14, 


NOTES AND _sicianaiiae 


contains | 
Of early pieces the | 
the | 


ad- | 
dressed to the Chancellor of the Duchy of | 
Lancaster on the subject of money to be dis- | 


The | 
from the Victory off | 
Toulon in 1803, to Sir Richard Strachan | 


We may also mention a letter | 


The Military items are less | 
a letter of Clive’s (1744/5: £15) | 
(1688: £10 10s.), | 
both ef some biographical and historical im- | 
portance, are_ the two for which the highest | 


will | 


Autographs of Medical Men fill | 
and a good proportion are of | 
high interest, for example two letters of Pas- | 
teur’s (1884: £18 10s.—this gives particu- | 
lars about the vaccination of pigs with a| 
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| table of temperatures; 1887: £14 10s); 
four letters of Edward Jenner—the best, 
written in December, 1807 (£55); a letter 
from Joseph Ignace Guillotin—the inventor 
of the guillotine—to the mayor of the 2nd 
Arrondissement on the subject of vaccina- 
| tion (1801: £40); and a receipt on a vellum 
| strip given by Master Bartholomew of 
| Bruges for fifty pounds paid to him on Feb, 
| 20, 1330. Of three letters of literary interest 
one is important—that written to Godwin by 
| Wordsworth from Grasmere, on March 9, 
1811 (£90). Musicians are most strikingly 
represented by Rouget de Lisle (of whom 
there are a poem and two letters) and W 
ner, of whom there are three letters, We 
must not, however, omit an autograph musi- 
| cal MS., signed, of John Blow’s—of which 
the price is £11. Under ‘ Scientists,’ Sir 
| Joseph Banks is very conspicuous; besides 
four or five minor things we have two 
volumes of letters and papers on_ scientific 
subjects by various persons collected by him 
(£100) and then 36 letters (unpublished) 
addressed to him—also on scientific subjects, 
and nearly all by Sir Charles Blagden— 
between September, 1818, and December, 
1819 (bound in a quarto volume: £85). 
There are also four Newton items—a signa- 
ture and three good letters. Letters of 
| Burke and Fox, two signatures of Crom- 
| well’s, and an ‘autograph MS. about the 
| Straits of Babelmandeb of Warren Hastings 
are interesting political items. For the 
earlier Cromwell signature—appointing 4 
cornet of horse in 1652, £21 is the price; £12 
is asked for the later one—“ Oliver P:” of 
1657. The Warren Hastings MS. is to be 
had for £21. 


Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 

| another contributor, correspondents are re 

quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 

ore the number of the page of 
& Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


a Manager will 4 Rieased to, forward 
free specimen copies of to any 
| addresses of friends which XG, may like 
| to send to him. 


THE! aly GENERAL ‘INDEX to ‘NOTES AND 

RIES,” covering the twelve volumes pub- 
lished pais 1923 and 1929, (vols. 145 to 156) is 
now ready. The price is, as before, one guinea 
net, and subscribers are asked to send their 
orders at once to the agent from whom they 
obtain the paper, or direct - the Manager, 14, 
Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 








at their Offices, 20, High Street, High zh Wycombe, in 


Burleigh Street, London, 








